RAILWAY 
RIVALS 


Players build, operate 
and extend competing railway systems. 
These games have received excellent 
reviews in 'Railway Modeller,' 'Albion' 
and "Education Equipment" and are amazing 
value at 36p per kit plus 8p postage & 
packing. 


As featured in Owl & Weasel no. 6 
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Kits available from the Workshop are: 


1A - S.E. Wales 

1B - London to Liverpool 
1D - New York to Chicago 
1G - Central Scotland 


GREYHAWK — Supplement 1 to Dungeons & Dragons 
10 


rieziviciee 20 1J - Mersey & Humber , What ? 
GEONS - Out late July (more news when it Railway Rivals Handbook —- Covers kits i Duageoms and Dragons was mentioned 
arrives) sessess $12.50 1A-1D, going into historical details with \ briefly last issue as being a sort of u 
DED DIC = One each of 20-, 12-, relevant comments on the games. free-form fantasy game. The Workshop N! 


kas now had a chance to play the 
game and, quite honestly, we 
| are obsessed with the thing. 
| Is it really the most or— 


and 4-sided die eoceee 18p + 6p p&p 


CAVALIERS AND ROUNDHEADS - English Civil War 
miniatures rules .. + 33-00 


RFARE —- Rules for WWII mass-armour 
attles in micro-miniature scales... 


eeceee $4600 


"You are about to enter the 
ine abandoned smugglers’ caves of 
ruenor.” Jan told us as eur party 
le@ccoccedsive assembled itself on the table. A hired Elf 
eS ‘amd Dwarf were leading the way, followed by 
two Fighting Men, a Magic-User and a Cleric 
Y while a third Fighting Man was guarding 
<\ the rear. 
"Let us enter," declared the 
Cleric, and in we went, to seek trea— 
sure and adventure in the unexplored 
caverns of Truenor. 
Dungeons and Dragons is hard to des— 
cribe, and it is even more difficult to 
convey, in an article, the true spirit of the campaign itself. It can be as 
tense as a bomb defusion, as scary as potholing and as much fun as a Python 
gem. It is non-competitive in that each player is simply trying to further the 
development of his own character. A character does not cease to be when the night's 
adventure is over, but carries over frem one game to another, accumulating experience 
‘points. Only by picking up experience points (gained through killing monsters and finding 
treasure) can one progress from an inexperienced first level character through to a powerful 
Wizard, fighting Lord or 10th level Patriarch. 
E e ud al € la ns To start with, each player must “threw fer a character," There are 7 personality at— 
% tributes which must be thrown for to build up a character: Strength, Intelligence, Wisdem, 

Costitution, Dexterity, Charisma and Gold Pieces. By throwing three dice, a score (3-18) 

is obtained for each. Then the player opts his character for one of the three character 
classes; he becomes either a Fighter, a Magico-User or a Cleric. As a guide, the first three 
personality attributes are the Prime Requisites for the three classes: Strength for Fighters, 
Intelligence for Magio-Users and Wisdom for Clerics. You are best advised to choose the 
class best suited to your character's Prime Requisite scores, but personal preference can 
also influence your choice. Most have a tendency to choose a Magio-User, but Magio—Users 
are especially weak until they have a considerable amount of experience. 
H Next each character must be armed and equipped from the @eneral Store (a price list). 
) With his gold, he may buy an assortment of weapons, armour, provisions amd so Ds /cemtd. 6 


PA NZER_ THE PENINSULAR WAR 


Wellington's campaigns in 
Portugal and Spain, 1808 - 1814 
ecoceee 36D + Bp p&D 


"The Peninsular War" book 
evcees 30D + Bp p&p 


STAR PROBE — The game of adventure, explora— 
tion and conflict in space.. $6.00 


WAR OF ‘IIZARDS - Sorcery duel between two 
mighty wizards . oe 27.50 
TRACTICS — Rules for WJII miniatures, 3 books 
plus charts, boxed ......++- 310.00 


THE PENNINE WAR 


Imaginary conflict between 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. 


As featured in O&W no. 5 
eoeece 36p + Sp pep 


THE STRATEGIC REVIEW —- TSR's own newsletter 
with features on D&D and their other 
games. Issues 1, 2 and 3 available... 

esecceee 50f each 
Scottish Clan battle game. 

Complete with ready—to-—mount 

playing board, pieces, cards 

and rules. 

As featured in Games & Puzzles 


no. 33 — Readers" Games section. 
esceoe £1e15 inc. p&p 


Postage & packing extra on all items. 
See "Get your DUNGEONS here" — p. 10 
All items available as soon as stocks arrive, 


aE GAMES WORKSHOP 
15 Bolingbroke Rd. 
London We1l4 


ALL GAMES ON THIS PAGE AVAILABLE FROM GAMES 


1 
WORKSHOP fh Please commence my subscription to 
1 OWL & WEASEL with issue ° 
SUBSCRIBE ° ae aes ee ! — THE OWL &: WEASEL is Games jorkshop's monthly newsletter, which features news, reviews and 
a pa AA Saeed a Amount enclosed ££ articles on games and games-related subjects and gives the three of us a chance to dem 
a 4 ' onstrate our appalling lack of literary skills. 


50p. You will be credited with that amount, | Name ee» 
sent O&W monthly 2s soon as it is printed andl 
notified when your credit is running out. NBS arese pe 
Cheques/P.0.s to "Games Workshop" please. 1 


Stake” Articles for publication are welcomed, as are comments and suggestions. 


. Clubs/Subscription Agents —- please write for details of quantity discounts. 
Games Workshop, for those of you who still don't know, was formed in early 1975 by 


% John Peake, Ian Livingstone and Steve Jackson.-What do we do? Games — you name it; we de it. 
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The weakest point & 6 game is the sys— 
tem of battle - simply by throwing dice, but 
there's not much that can be done about this 
without devising a completely new method, 
which might as wellbe used on /a new ‘game. 
However, the method of advancing an attack is 
a fault which can be improved upon without 
seriously affecting the game. 

In the rules as they stand, a player con— 
quering a new territory may move in virtually 
any number of his own pieces. During the later 
stages of the game, this means that a player 
cashing in a set of cards can walk halfway 
across the board, his turn taking anything 
from 15 minutes to an hour. Then the next 
Editorial 

After last month's back page feature, 
we've had an encouraging response to our Games 
Day plans and we're in the process of finding 
a site. As soon as a hall has been booked, 
things will really start swinging. Stalls, ex- 
hibitions and events are already being organ— 
ized. Among other things, there'll be a D&D 
exhibition game, so if you're still baffled 
after this issue's articles, you'll get a 
chance to see what it's all about. If you're 
not particularly interested in Fantasy/Sword 
& Sorcery, then you'll no doubt feel that 
you've received half an issue of rubbish. But 
Fantasy Wargaming is rapidly becoming a craze 
— and Games and Puzzles, keeping ahead of the 
times, has printed an article on the subject 
by Tony Bath (Issue 39) although it's only an 
introductory article; it doesn't really say 
a lot. 

Quite a few people have heard of Dungeons 
and Dragons, which is reckoned by most to be 
the best of all the available Fantasy rules, 
and this issue is designed to enlighten all. 

Finally, if you make a habit df 7 dd of 
reading Club International, you'll no doubt 
have noticed an exceptionally fine Go board 
on page 7 of the new issue (Vol. 4 No. 7), 
manufactured by none other than Games vork— 
shop! How we managed that is a long and in- 
volved story, but we're quite proud of it. 
Incidentally, the blurb accompanying the photo 
was not written by us. The board is not made 
from imported Japanese wood, and who in the 
world talks of Go men!! 


Player also hands in a set, and walks all 
the way back again, taking most of the 
territory just gained by the previous play— 
ere A bit of a farce, don't you agree? 

So we developed a very simple rule to 
improve things. On taking a new territory, 
a player moves only one piece in. He then 
deals with all his other battles. At the 
end of his turn, when his battling is com— 
plete, he is allowed to shift his pieces 
round between areas, moving as many as he 
likes one space into adjoining territories 
already occupied by his own pieces. Notice 
that under this rule, the original rule 
allowing only one free move per turn must 
be ignored. No further attacking is allow— 
ed after movement. 

Using this rule means that the game 
becomes much more an advance of fronts, 
rather than the totally unrealistic light— 
ning thrusts which develop from the orig— 
inal rules. Progress is now a gradual ad— 
vance accompanied by a consolidation of 
defensive positions, weir similar to 


trench warfare. pr 


IDA/UK 


A UK branch of the International Dip- 
lomacy Association has come into being and 
is trying to attract members to build up 
an active body in this country. The IDA 
originated in the States in 1972 and the 
British Regional branch was started about 
this time last year. 

Activities of the IDA/UK are as fol— 
lows: "discussion and action on items 
raised by members through the Region's own 
zine; subsidies for the custodian of the 
Boardman Numbers and the publisher of the 
genzine 'Game Openings'; rescue of 'or— 
phaned' games; reduced game fees for mem— 
bers in certain zines; publication of an 
advice and information booklet for new 
publishers; preparation of an introduc— 
tory package for new players entering the 
hobby. By the time you read this there 
may well be more." They do not intend to 
run their own games. 

Members also receive copies of "Queen 
Victoria's funeral, edited by Peter 
Swanson - the IDA/UK's own zine. 

Membership fee is 80p/year and mem— 
bers are also encouraged to participate 
in the activities of the organization. 


Subscriptions, please, to: Richard 
Walkerdine, 'Cheriton,' 15 Crouch Oak 
Lane, Addlestone, Surrey, KT15 2AN. 


P.S. Peter/Richard/Craig - O&W is willing 
to help. 


NOOOR PALLYING 


A simulation of the motor rally by ALLAN OVENSeecceescee 


My passion for competitive games of all kimdslead me to something completely dif— 
ferent some months ago, in the height of the fuel crisis. With the government making 
dire threats about rationing and even going to the extreme of issuing coupons, the 
various Rallying controling bodies decided that no more road events should be held until 
the situation improved. The direct result of this ban was a large group of frustrated 
ralliers with time and petrol to burn and no way of utilizing it. So the game of Indoor 
Rallying was born. At least I think this was when it first started, but having lost my 
contacts in that direction, I can't say for certain whether it was a real innovation or 
just an extension of an earlier idea. 

Indoor Rallying requires very few materials to play. The basic essentials are a 
1 in. to the mile Ordinance Survey map (or a 1 — 500,000 metric map), a sharp pencil, 

a ruler, a rubber and occasionally a protractor. Each competitor must have this kit and 
also the various sheets of route finding information. This latter must be prepared by 
a referee, or may be taken straight from an actual rally. The only difference between 
Indoor Rallying and the real thing is the use of a pencil instead of a car; everything 
else is exactly the same. 

In a typical game (or event) the timekeeper will issue all competitors with the 
first route sheet and play will commence. The sheet will contain the map reference of 
the starting position and the information needed to find the first cheokpoint by the 
correct route. The fascination lies in the way this information is presented. Exper— 
ienced ralliers will already know about the large variety of ways in which the correct 
route can be presented. For those who have never been to a rally, here are a few ex= 
amples: 


Figure 1 shows a herringbone. The continuous line is the path to be taken on the map 
and the shorter lines are the roads passed, either on the left or the right. Turning 
right at a T-junction and then left at a crossroads would be represented ee 4 


ok aries 102} Iso Ae ies 1H 


Figure 2 is part of a long sequence of route instructions. The figures, such as: \ 
represent junctions, with the EQ denoting entry, and the -» exit. The other 

numbers are spot heights a sea level) which the route must pass in the correct 
sequence. 


Co) BLT $4 Se 


Figure 3 shows a series of mile squares. They show Yn the roads in a particular square 
and also indicate which parts of these roads form the correct route. They are not in 
the correct order. 


rig. 4 976583278683190 etc. 


The long series of numbers in figure 4 hides spot heights, grid lines and map referen— 
ces through which the route passes, in the correct order. The numbers must be sorted 
out into the correct type before route finding can begin. 

These examples are only 4 ways in which route finding problems may be presented. 
These puzzles, which must be solved in a strict time limit, make a very interesting 
and novel game. 


} 
ty ight be is readets- -& Weasel have delayed buying their Railway 
Bot being sure which)of the fferent varieties of the game to buy, so it may 
od idea to explain the differences between them. 
‘ach version uses te Fame “short, simple rules. For each, there are three stages: 
first you have to colour “the hex sheets (4 to 6 for different versions) to form the base 
mape Then each player marks in his railways on the map; the amount he can build each 
turn is controlled by a die, representing the unfairness and variability of real life. 
When each town has been reached by at least one line, the final stage begins - players 
compete to carry traffic between towns. Their earnings may be used to finance extensions, 
either to shorten their existing routes or to invade other people's territories and steal 
their traffic. 

However, while the basic ideas are the same, each map presents different problems. 

Each player strives to build the "best network between the tovms — but what is the 
‘best’? Is it the shortest routes, the cheapest to build, the quickest to build, the 
quickest to operate, the one linking the most towns or giving strategic junctions with 
others, or is it the one offering the best scope for later extensions? Is it best to se- 
cure a regional monopoly, or to put an extension into someone else's area? Shall you 
build a slightly inferior network in a busy area already served by others, or get the 
best routes in the areas which won't provide so much traffic? 
Whatever your answers to these questions, they have to be modified continually as your 
opponents' plans unfold. At first it is the physical obstacles that are the main handi- 
c.p; wide rivers to be bridged, and mountains to be crossed or avoided. Later, your op- 
ponents are far worse nuisances. 

All RR games can be played with 3 to 8 players, and some with even more. There are 
no foolproof winning strategies and, in fact, not only does the best strategy depend on 
what your opponents do, but it varies with the number of players, in each of the games. 
Thus there is huge scope for trying out new schemes = and I still sometimes lose to 
people who have only played once or twice before. 

As the rules are so short and simple, they are good solo games, as one player can 
easily play against himself as five rival companies (I tend to get muddled if I'm 8 dif-— 
ferent railways). The best number varies from game to game. Again, some of the 9 are 
good as teachin aids, but thes are not usually the most enjoyable as games for fun. 


A. South Bast Wales 

The map covers (at a scale of one hex to roughly one kilometer) the eastern half of 
the South Wales coalfield and the nearby ports.The railways have to be built from the 
ports of Newport, Cardiff and Barry into the coalfield as far as Hirwaun, Merthyr Tydfil 
and Blaenavon. The main problem is that the coalfield is a high plateau and the only 
routes in are along deep, narrow, parallel valleys. Most valleys can accommodate only 
one line and crossing to another valley is expensive. So, as in history, the first lines 
in are bound to build up the best networks. At the end of the "building' stage it is 
usually clear who the winner will be. Local monopolies of a group of valleys are common 
and difficult to disturb. In fact, the control by the hill-and-valley topography is so 
strong that there is little scope for extensions in the ‘operating! stage. So it is a 
good educational game, with the results looking very similar to the real developments, 
but it is less interesting as a 'fun' game. Four to six players seem the best number. 


B. London to Liverpool 


This is the best seller, but is not one of the better games. Four sheets are used 
to cover the main industrial areas with London in the SE corner, Bristol and Newport in 
the SW, Liverpool and Preston in the NW and Hull and Grimsby in the NE. The scale does 
not allow accurate representation of the hills, and open country down the West and East 
sides allow the building of extra, unreal lines. The main obstacles are the Pennines in 
the North, and new players often fail to realize the vital need for those short but ex-— 
pensive links through the Pennines between Lancashire and Yorkshire. As in real life, 
extensions to London can be made later, as there are plenty of routes available through 
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the Chilterns. It is quite a good, quick introduction to the series for 4-6 players, but 
is inferior to most of the others both for fun and for teaching. 


De New York to Chicago 
Here players start building from the East coast ports between New York and Norfolk. 


Immediately, they are up against the Appalachians and there are really only seven useful 
routes through. Once past these hills, you can race across the more open country to 
Chicago and St. Louis. The trouble is that your competitors can build routes almost as 
good, if time and finance allow. The scale (1 hex to 30 km.) does not allow the Appal— 
achian ridges and valleys to be shown properly, and some deliberate distortions have to 
be made to give a reasomable result. Still, here again we have one of the four best for 
historical accuracy and enjoyment, for 5-7 playerse 


G. Central Scotland 

Six sheets are used, from Glasgow/Edinburgh to the edge of the Highlands, terminating 
at Montrose (not a very important place itself, but as far towards Aberdeen as the map 
would allow). A special rule covers building the Forth and Tay bridges. It is easy to 
build up regional monopolies, except from Perth to Montrose (where there actually 
shouldn't be room for duplicate lines) and in the South. Again, best for 3-5 players. 
Only fairly successful from both points of view. 


Je Mersey and Humber 
This uses six sheets to cover the northern third of game B, showing the important 


Yorkshire and Lancashire coalfields and industrial areas, the Pennines that separate them 
and the ports on both East and West coasts. The scale: 1 hex to 4.5 km. allows good rep~ 
resentation of the major obstacle, the Pennines, as well as the lesser ranges. There are 
twice as many towns as usual, so the winning total is set higher than the others. This 
is certainly the best of the 5 British games; good for teaching and great fun to play. 
Some people already claim that this is the best of the lot. There is room for about 14 
players, but 6-8 seems the best number. 


So there are the games (5 of them — see below). For each, you can increase your 
chances of winning by studying the lines that were actually built, as all have a con- 
siderable amount of historical realism. Players who know nothing of the real railways 
produce much more accurate networks at their second attempt. While enthusiasts can (and 
have) produced their own boards for other regions, historically accurate games are res— 
tricted to Britain, North America and very few other places. Fortunately for other 
countries, but unluckily for games players, elsewhere railway building was controlled by 
the state, so true competitive building did not occur. Thus the scope for extra boards 
is limited. A London—Birmingham game is in preparation for next winter, and perhaps a 
Londen & South Eastern. Still, even if no more boards are designed, there is still plenty 
of fun in these nine games for wargamers who wish to try their hands at commercial war— 
fare as practised in railway rivalry, in Britain and North America. 


Thanks, David, for a valuable and interesting article. Railway Rivals are easily the 
best sellers of our Fringe Games, and I'm sure readers will appreciate the comments. 
Incidentally, David's original article gives short reviews of all 9 of his games, but 
only 5 (the 5 that we stock) have been printed here, as we are rather pushed for space 
in this issue. The other RR kits available are: C. Western USA; E. Atlantic & Lake Erie; 
F. Southern Scotland and H. Jestern Canada. ++5J++ 


Used Games 


Tycoon (Gordon McKay) £2.50 


nue 231 BUST! 
Barbarossa (SPI) £1.75 
i i Your chance to deal tach, Grase, 
Pe ee oe Games to sell? — Our Used Aoid and Coke ~ all perfectly’ legaliyt 
Kon-Tiki (Spears) £1.50 Games scheme has now changed | "Dust" - ahs theta ae dealin’ 
; "4 4 ard ganees. 
Korea (SPI) RIs75, “Shea e2 we Pay ana: moose froa the Workshop at £3.95 inc. nép. 


Mediterranean (Parker) £1.75 System to a ‘we advertise! 
Pokol (Ariel) £2.00 one. We will advertise your 
Smog (Urban Systems) £2.75 Games in the Weasel for 5p 
Speculate (vaddingtons)£1.50 Per game. Interested? Send us 
Stockbroker (Intellect)£2.25 your lists. 


Totopoly (waddingtons) £1.25 AR aA MaRS 
Troke (Vic-Toy) £1.50 


EGE GES 


Makahit - Av managers, playors take 
‘their stars’ records to the top of 
the charts. 


from the Workshop at £3.25 inc. pkp. 


MAKAHIT 


fl 
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ecuipment are simply written down on a piece of paper. 

Next, the party organizes itself. Most probably, all eharacters will go down together 
(as a large party is much stronger than smaller ones), then they turn to the Gamesmaster.. 
evceesee Ahy yes, the Gamesmaster + I've not mentioned him yet. 

A Gamesmaster is essential to the game. He has his own little universe of dungeons 
drawn out to scale on graph paper, and these are secret; the only way the other players 
oan discover their layout is by exploring them. The Gamesmaster acts as 'God' for the 
adventure and must constantly weigh up the possibilities of events occurring and plans 
coming off successfully, deciding the final outcome with a dice throw. Yes, there's an 
awful lot of dice throwing, but it's all (or mainly) probability selections rather than 
random chances. 

The Gamesmaster's system of dungeons will consist of at least three vertical levels; 
m.ybe as many as 12, each having a network of passages, stairs, shutes, pits and traps 
which link together to form the dungeon empire or Universe. Doors open into rooms at 
various points and these rooms may contain monsters and/or treasure. The monsters and 


treasure are allocated to each part of the dungeons by the Gamesmaster, as are the 
traps, magic chambers, surprises and generally wierd things. 


Back to the caverns o: 


"You are walking down a beach 20' wide, with 
a vocky cliff on one side and the sea on the 
other. Ahead of you, you can make out a cave 
opening 40' ahead, while at 80' you can see 
that the sea runs into the cliff through a 
smaller cave." 

"We proceed to the entrance." says the Cleric 
who is the most experienced member of the 
party, having played the game once before, 
admittedly in a different Universe. He is 
making the party's map on his owm sheet of 
graph paper as the Gamesmaster dictates dim— 
ensions and bearings. 

"You look down the passage, which is 20% 
wide, to see that it carries on more or less 
straight for as far as you can see (80'). 
There is a crossroads at 40'." 

"Let's check the crossroads." pipes up the 
Elf. Everyone agrees to move. 

"At the crossroads you look left and see a 
10' wide passage which continues straight for 
20' and then turns off to the right. You look 
right and see exactly the same. Straight a- 
head the passage continues for 80'. At 40' 
there is a passage off to the left. On the 
corners of the walls opvosite, you can see 2 
signs. One is in the Universal Tongue and 
reads "Beware Nixies" with an arrow pointing 
up the passage on the left. The other is in 
a strange language." 

"fhe Elf tries to read the second mes age." 


"The Elf recognizes the language as that 
of Orcs and translates, "White is Right"." 
There is then a 15 minute conference on 
which way to turn, at the end of which the 
party goes straight on, turns left at the 
next turning and decides to investigate 
the square room at the end of the passage. 
"The room is 20' square, there is no door 
at the near entrance, but one can be seen 
in the opposite wall. Debris is scattered 
around the floor." 

"We enter and search the debris." 

"You find a couple of human—looking bones, 
some metallic buttons, a tarnished ring 
and a broken sword. But — the entrance you 
have just come through has suddenly closed 
together to form a solid rock face." 

"We pick up the ring and the buttons and 
run for the other door." 

"The other door becomes hazy and fades 
into nothingness. You are left in a square 
stone room. You hear a rumbling as the 
walls jerk noisily towards you. They are 
closing ini" 

Mad panic. "The Magic-User jams his staff 
between two wallss" 

"The staff holds but the other two walls 
advance. They are nearly on youl" 

(In desperation) "HELP!" 

"The floor beneath you grinds and moves 
and you feel it give way. You are slowly 
descending on a stone platform the size of 
a millstone. 10*, 20% - you stop." 


f yrBut this is ridiculous$" I persisted, "This 
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"What can we see?" 

"You are in a room approximately 20° square. 
There is a door in the middle of each wall." 
"We try the northern door." 


"It doesn't budge." (After throwing the dice) 


"The Elf and the Dwarf charge it." 

(Dice again) "The door bursts open to reveal 
a circular room 15" in diameter. A chest 
stands in the middle and on top of the chest 
are 12 Ghouls§" 

Quick discussion. "The Cleric commands the 
Ghouls to begone in the name of the Lord." 


(After a couple of dice throws) "You're in 


the other two advance." 
There then ensues a melee in which the Dwarf 
dies and consequently becomes a Ghoul him— 
self, but eventually, he and the other two 
Ghouls are killed. The Gamesmaster then 
awards experience points for killing and re-| 
pulsing the Ghouls. 

"The Elf tries to open the chest." 

"It opens, and inside he finds 1000 Gold 
Pieces and 2 Gems." 

ecccceeoe And so it goes on » 


Jase - 10 of the Ghouls are retreating, but 


The beauty of the game is that any de- 
cisions made by any of the players can be 
incorporated. In another game I played, we 
were in a corridor with 6 doors. In the sec— 
ond room was a chalice containing a liquid, 
which our hired Elf tasted. He dropped dead 
on the spot. In the 6th room were 4 giant 
snakes, which our meagre party could not 
hope to handle. 

"I've got it!" I shrieked, "We go back to 
the dead Elf, quarter the body, poison each 
part and throw them one at a time to the 
snakes." 

"Oh no you don't," said the Cleric (Edgar 
Scott), "That Elf is dead - he must rest in 
peace," 

"Aw come on — do you want that treasure or 
not?" 

"No, I agree with the Cleric.” cut in Peter 
Roberts, a Magic-User, "The Elf has served 
us well. Let's leave him be; he deserves an 
honourable end ~ and anyway, I hired him." 


jis the only way we can kill the snakes. The 
E1f is dead. Nothing left but flesh and 
ones. Gone to meet his maker. An ex-Elf." 
"I want no part of it." declared the Cleric, 
"And that's final." 
"Well look the other way.” 
"I won't allow it." said the Magio-User. 
And he wouldn't be persuaded, so we eventu- 
ally moved on up the passage. However, 100 
yards up, I broke off and raced back to the 
second room to do the necessary to the Elf 
with my trusty axe. 
As you can well imagine, I wasn't look-— 
ed on too favourably after that, but we 


finally did use the Elf, whioh worked, but 
my valiant Fighting Man was gobbled up by 
the last remaining snake who happened to be 
waiting just inside the door to catch who- 
ever threw in the last piece of Elf. Served 
me right, I suppose. 


No doubt about it; Dungeons is a mod— 
ern classic, along with Diplomacy, The 
Warlord and Epaminondas. It's the most ex— 
pensive of the three considering what you 
get for your money and it's also the most 
incomplete. The rules are in a constant 
state of revision, the three books merely 
providing a fairly detailed framework on 
which to build your own interpretations and 
rules. Extra equipment is also costly and 
is dealt with in more detail elsewhere in 


this issue. HST 
OF 


GAME NATIONS 


In these days of high oil prices and 
mumbled threats from a Dr. K and a Presi- 
dent F, "Game of Nations* is very topical. 
The game revolves around controlling oil- 
producing countries and hence deriving oil 
revenue. 

The board (which is in two halves — an 
annoying feature Waddingtons have recently 
started using) represents 8 oil-bearing 
countries. To gain revenue from a country 
a player must control that country with one 
of his leaders and possess oil-tankers to 
team with his oil-wells. There are four dif- 
ferent types of leader and strategy dictates 
the choice of leader since identical leaders 
cannot attack each other. The other playing 
piece is a secret agent whose main use is in 
blocking the movement of other players? 
Pieces. 

Movement is controlled by the ability 
to pay and movement of one leader per turn 
is mandatory. However, the seoret agent 
moves four spaces per turn, free. The omly 
chance element in the game is a deck of 
"International Incident' cards and even then 
the chance element is optional because a 
Player can move his pieces to avoid picking 
up one of these cards. 

The rules are not explicit on who is 
the winner. One can say that the winner is 
the survivor after all other opponents have 
been eliminated, or the one with the most 
money at the end of a fixed time period. 

Successful play depends upon careful 
anticipation of other opponents’ moves and 
thoughtful positioning of pieces. It is 
nicely balanced between defence and attack. 

Apart from the quibble about the board 
the game is well-produced and represents 
good value for money. In spite of ite sim- 
Plicity, there is tremendous scope to the 


eee Mike Tilley. 


A 
ite “cWenonnas /-AGEION R 


seeeI was interested in J.J. Phlange's 
comment on Epaminondas. As I understand it 
this talented but short-lived Theban im- 
proved the phalanx formation ie. double the 
normal depth <’ but still used the current 
Greek Hoplite to form it; the ‘Sarissa' or 
14 ft. pike being a Macedonian invention. 
18 ft, pikes were used later still, with 
heavier shields, in the Roman-Macedonian 
wars. I vote the box illustration correct, 
and the Epaminondian title very apt, since 
extra depth of formation was the basis of 
his tactics. 

I have another interesting point too, 
in that I still possess a copy of the Nap- 
oleonic Sea Wargame rules for the 1968 Nat— 
ional Gonvention under which, after $ an 
hour's tuition as a last minute substitute, 
I nobly lost the team trophy (the Airfix 
Plate) for the Bristol team by throwing a 3 
instead of a 4 at the vital moment. 

Curiously enough, these rules include: 
Movement rate depends on sailing strength 
Fire depends on damage on gun deck 
Shots fired at ship or masts 
Firing by arc of fire (on a grid) from 
ship's position 
Wind direction indicator 

These rules were devised by W.E. 
McKenzie and B.T.L. Edwards of the Naval 
‘largames Society especially for the con— 
vention. 

Sensibly, I would suggest that anyone 
trying to do a sea wargame of C16-C19 is 
likely to come up with the same sort of an- 
swer — it seems logical. The question of 
whether Action Toys really did pinch from 
Fighting Sail in particular, of course, is 
another matter!! I understand the new game 
is to be extensively TV advertised. 


James Opie 


Staines 


++ Thanks, James, for putting us right re. 
Epaminondas. About Trafalgar (Action) ~ 

I agree that given the situation, a naval 
wargame, there are only a limited number 
of innovatory ideas that can be used. This 
is especially true of AH/SPI-type wargames 
and most Business Games. However, after 
seeing both the Action game, and Eric Sol- 
omon's own game, there seems to me to be an 
improbable similarity above and beyond sim-— 
ilarities of limitation. SJ++ 


e've had quite a few letters Sat not as many as we'd 
an brief extracts. Now with the Burosize 3 Weasel, 


GIRLS _'N GAMES 


eoooFrom my experience it seems that the 
female sex is less interested in playing 
games than the male sexe I am not sure 
whether this is because men are basically 
overgrown boys and women are more matures > 
Certainly playing games holds no satisfac— 
tion for my wife. If one turns to Bridge 
or Chess one can see this is so since most 
of the ‘important’ games that are reported 
seem to take place between men and are re— 
ported by men, with the exception of Rixi 
Marcus, the Bridge correspondent of The 
Guardian. Perhaps (someone should) invest— 
igate the problem. I suppose it could be 
that most games represent formalised con— 
flict situations and women are not inter— 
ested in conflict situations cecocce 


Mike Tilley 


Avon 


++ Yes, it's odd that women don't usually 
play games; I only know of one group of 
girls who are interested — by that I mean 
that they will suggest playing a game even 
before we do (although for some reason 
they're always disappointed when we ask 
them to choose one from the cupboard!). 
Are we just overgrown boys? Take one look 
at Taneces SJ++ 


Zine News 


DIPLOMACY WORLD is published bi-monthly 
by Walt Buchanan (Rural Route 3, Lebanon, 
Indiana 46052, USA) at $3.00 per year (but 


better check first on foreign rates). It + 


is sponsored by Games Research Inc. and 
the International Diplomacy Association 
and is concerned with all aspects of Dip- 
lomacy. So far, we've only received issue 
6 (Nov.-Dec. 1974) and if this is the most % 
recent, it's not saying much for regularity 
of publication. Nevertheless, for serious 
Diplomacy enthusiasts it's a must, contain— 
ing 32 pages (litho printed) of articles 
nd news, and does not pad itself out with 
games, which are a bit of a bore anyway to 
non—participants. Note: all new Diplomacy 
zine editors are advised to get in touch 
with alt as he keeps a zine library - The 
Archives - and will probably subscribe or 
trade with you. 
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Table Topping 


In a previous article we jibed at those who stress the importance of realism and 
simulation. We have read with dismay how to calculate the fraction of a five-minute 
needed for a squad to load their muskets, fire and run away, how far they would go in 
the rest of the move, and what space they should occupy on the table. Only computers 
could play such a game, but some concessions to realism must be mad@evecceoand kept 
within bounds. This month's article is about such concessions. 

We have already made one. In talking about map moves we had to introduce roads, 
and roads must be brought onto the table if we are to progress beyond the "Little 
Wars' of H.G. Wells. They are best made by long strips of yellow card, as wide as the 
holders of your squads of men (of which more later). They could be lined in part by 
Airfix, fences, or by fences made very quickly by long rods of plastic cemented to 
short stumps. I have used the "sprues" of Airfix troops for this purpose, to good 
effect. Plastic hedges can be bought, and dyed loofah can be cut into similar hedges. 
Foam rubber and polystyrene (ceiling tiles) are excellent, but don't cement the latter 
with normal plastic adhesive. 

Now that we have roads, we have to ammend our speed scales, as one thing leads 
to another. We use — for Horse & Musket or Napoleonic periods — the following: 


Part 3 THE BATTLE 


CAVALRY — Charging* 30 ins. INFANTRY — Charging 18 ins.. ARTILLERY — Roads 
On roads 24 ins. Roads 12 ins. 12 inse 
On open land 18 ins. Open land 9 ins. Open land 
9 ins. 


* Charging never allowed twice in successive moves, and never uphill. 


The artillery is assumed to be hauled by horse teams which could only drag heavy 
guns as fast as infantry could march and so is treated more or less as infantry, even 
if you have model horses with your guns. We dispense with these and allow the gunners 
to move the guns, for the sake of clarity and space. 

You could introduce light artillery and move them as cavalry, although no artillery 
ever charge. This brings us to the question of the ranges of various guns. One thing 
does indeed lead to another. 

An article in 'Miniature Warfare* complained that artillery, by most published 
rules, had too much power and made advances by horse or foot almost impossible except 
in a countryside overcrowded with cover. Long experience has convinced us of the truth 
of this. If played according to most scales of fire, a battle becomes a mere duel 
between rival artillery; we cured this by declaring that anything over a range of two 
feet meant that the hits were so few that they could be ignored. This meant that char— 
ging cavalry from a distance of just over two feet would only have to stand up to one 
round of firing and then dash in with only a fraction of a move's fire left to endure. 
Cavalry ought not to charge artilléry anyway, but a rash commander could gamble on 
such an event and could silence his enemy's guns at a cost, whereas with a three-—foot 
Tange, no approach was possible. Actual fire power scales vary, but the one we use is: 


RANGE: Over 24" 18"-23.9" 12"17.9" Under 12" 
SCORE TO HIT (1 average die): Ignore 5 4 or 5 3,4 or 5 


Each gun fires two shots per move. Differentiating between types of shot is not 
advised, You could insist on supply wagons reaching artillery after 10 shots per gun, 
but we abandoned this rule, once again for the sake of simplicity and clarity. 

Our next concession to realism is the question of morale. Here personal prefer 
ences can be allowed to play a part amongst a wide range of published rules. One idea 
which is open to discussion is that of the character of the commander. We do not use 
this, but if it appeals to you, you could have a rash commander, a clever one, an ex— 
perienced one on each side, and give or take morale points accordingly. 

Rules are available from Wargames Research Group; see how you like them, experi- 
ment with them and alter them if you think you can improve the game, as I still insist 
that the fun of the game should come first and an intellectual technical exercise 
second. Reconstructing an actual historical battle is another matter and calls for 
more careful calculations and simulations. Our own morale code is as follows: 


Troops attacked in flank, in close order or for the second time in successive moves — 
deduct 5 from melee total points. 

Troops charging downhill - add 3 for "impetus" 

Troops attacked behind fence or wall, or in wood — add 3 

{Troops under artillery fire, however ineffective, in same move that a charge comes home 
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Table Topping contd, 
to them = deduct 3. 


So the procedure is: Both\armies move sim 


ultaneously and then the results of fir- 


ing are worked.out, then melees are calculated and settled. If a body is advancing 


under fire and enters a melee. at\the end of th 
are deemed tobe fired at it\except, as below, 

For musket fire, only one \foot)\range is e 
every six men, 5, on the average diejia a hit 


@ move, only half of the number of shots 
for muskets. 

ffective, and only one die thrown for 

« For 6" range, however, or for a body 


adyanoing to that range during-the move; one die is throw for every four men and 4 or 


jon the average die meansya hit, as\itrained m 
likely to’ be quite deadly; evén with muskets. 


jen will hold their fire until it is very 


Eric Palmer. 


D&D 


equipment 


Dungeons and Dragons is quite an expen— 
sive proposition to anyone contemplating 
building up a set. The three boxed rule books 
retail at $10.00, but don't start thinking 
that that's your lot. The battle system is 
described in an additional book, 'Chainmail* 
(#500), which also has a fantasy supplement 
giving details of abilities and combat pecul— 
iarities of characters and monsters. We've 
only just received a copy of Chainmail, so 
I can't really report on its importance yet, 
but I've heard that there's not an awful lot 
of essential imformation there. The game can 
certainly be played without Chainmail, 
although the D&D rules constantly refer to it. 
There is also another supplementary book, 
"Greyhawk", named (I think) after a castle 
dungeon Universe devised by the inventors. 
This is supposed to deal with queries and ir— 
regularities in the basic D&D rules and, again 
costs $5.00. Supplementary book 2 - 'Blaok- 
moor' — is currently being written. As we've 
seen neither of these two books, it's impos— 
sible to say how vital they are. 

The game involves a lot of dice throw- 
ing; mainly 6-sided dice, but 20-, 12-, 8 
and 4- sided dice are also needed. These are 
sold in sets (one of each) at $2.50. 

Finally there are the figures. As far as 
I'm aware, only Minifigs (in this country) 
have had the foresight to market a range of 
fantasy figures. They produce "Sword & Sor 
cery,' "Mystical Earth," and "Science Fiction’ 
ranges, of which the Mystical Earth is the 
most useful for Dungeons. Incidentally, these 
are reported to be their fastest sellers at 
the moment. 

Painting instructions can be followed 
either from ‘Lord of the Rings’ or from an 
article by Hartley Patterson in "News from 
Bree" no, 12, We're trying to get hold of a 
copye 

It's also worth mentioning that 'The 
Strategic Review' (see Zine News in O&W 5) 
also deals with D&D, featuring new monsters, 


rules and correspondence on D&D. Subscrip— 
tions may be obtained direct or through 
the Workshop. 

We'd also like to consider a regular 
Dungeons column in the Weasel, to pass on 
rule improvements, new ideas and suggestions 
concerning the game. D&D certainly does 
need such a column, as it's the sort of 
game which is constantly evolving, and a 
flow of ideas is necessary to direct it. 

I shouldn't be surprised if Dungeons & 
Dragons fanzines start springing up soon, 
which will cover all this sort of thing -— 
but until then, let's start the ball rol- 
ling on this side of the Atlantic with 
the Weasel. Well? How about it? Let's have 
some contributions) SIH 


Get your 


Dungeons 


here! 


The Workshop has been trying to get 
hold of Dungeons and Dragons from the States 
to sell in this country. It's been a long 
hard battle, but they're finally on the way 
and should be arriving in about 3 weeks! 
time. Our first order has been fairly 
smal] and we'll be sending another off 
soon. However, the first few D&D sets (and 
other TSR products) will be sold on a 
first-come-first-served basis, so if you're 
interested in a copy, you'd be well advised 
to place an early order. 

We will be receiving stocks of the 
complete range of TSR products (see back 
cover for list). Prices are not yet fixed 
and will depend on foreign postage rates 
and the value of the pound. To be on the 
safe side, take the pound to be worth $2.05 
(shocking isn't it?) and then add on post- 
age to you (most probably 37p). We will 
refund the difference — or put it on your 
O&W credit if you'd prefer - when we've 
finalized the prices. 


P.5. Trade enquiries are also welcomed. 


MAH JONG 


In this, part 2, of our series on Mah Jong, PERCY KENYON describes the ‘correct* 
way to begin the game. 


Players (four) invert the tiles and shuffle, or 'wash' them. Each player "builds a 
wall' seventeen tiles long and two high. This wall is pushed forward so that the four 
walls form a hollow square. Any one of the players takes the four Wind discs (four 
pieces of paper of identical size marked N, S, E, and W will suffice) and places them in 
a row face downwards. This player takes two dice, the player on his right nominates one 
end of the row, the player opposite choses a number, and the fourth player deoides 
whether the number is added or subtracted. The player throws the dice twice, and the 
final number worked out from what has been decided by adjustment from the other players" 
nominations. The thrower starts with himself as one, counts the adjusted number in a 
counter—clockwise direction until he reaches the player indicated. This player takes 
the first disc at the end nominated, the others following in rotation in a counter— 
clockwise direction. 


The drawer of East is called 'Jong' and has choice of seats 


to w " South sits on his right 
uu Bs " West sits opposite him 
Ld " North sits on his left 


At this stage, I will explain the function of the winds. There are two kinds; 
Personal and Prevailing. 
Personal winds refer to the wind belonging exclusively to a player himself, as drawn at 
the start of the game. When the holder of Jong fails to complete his hand first in any 
game, the Jong passes to the player on his right, and the Personal winds likewise 
rotate. 
Prevailing winds pivot on the original holder of Jong and blow from round to round. By 
a round is meant the passing of the Jong round the table back to the original holder. 
This need not necessarily be after just four games, as the holder of Jong who completes 
his hand first in any game retains it until he fails to de so. 

Thus independently of the number of games in any round, the same Prevailing wind 
blows throughout that round. 


In the first round East wind prevails 


" ™ second " South " Ld 
TRC chirdes Nest." J 
uw" fourth " North" A 


Each Personal wind belongs only to one player in each game, but a Prevailing wind 
is the common property of all four players in each game at the same time. The signifi— 
cance of the winds is apparent in scoring. 

Everyone is now ready to play. Jong throws the two dice once. Starting with himself 
as one, he counts the number thrown round the table in a counter—-clockwise direction. 
The player indicated throws the dice again. He adds his throw to Jong's and starting 
from the right end of his wall, counts off the combined number in tiles. The second 
thrower lifts the two tiles (one upper, the other lower) that are indicated, from the 
wall and places them on top of his wall to his right, with the upper tile farther from 
the gap they have made. The two tiles lifted are called Loose Piles. The fourteen tiles, 
including these Loose Tiles, immediately to the right of the gap in relation to the 
breaker of the wall, make the Dead Wall. The rest of the wall, from the other side of 
the gap round the table up to the Dead Wall, make up the Live Wall. The top of the Dead 
Wall, where the Loose Tiles repo is called the Roof. 

Jong takes the first four tiles of the Live Wall. In turn, in a counter—clockwise 
direction, the players take four tiles at a time, until each has twelve in his hand. 
Jong then takes two more — the first and the third upper tiles adjacent to the gap. The 
others take one more only. Thus Jong has fourteen tiles in his hand and the others 
thirteen each. 


WEXT MONTH - Play 


